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The Decline of Breast-Feeding 


URSES in general and health visitors in 

particular will have followed with interest 

the recent controversy that arose from a 
super on “* The Modern Decline of Breast-Feeding ”’ 
ead at the annual meeting of the British Medical 
\ssociation at Plymouth by Dr. J. C. Spence, 
issistant honorary physician to the Royal Victoria 
Infirmary and honorary physician to the Babies’ 
Hospital, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Speaking 
aediatrician, Dr. Spence made a very effective 
lea for breast-feeding an easy method of 
educing the infant mortality rate. He suggested 
that of the 500 deaths that occur in some of our 
ndustrial towns 300 at least could be prevented 
He stated that 20,000 preventable deaths occu 
very year, and asked the pertinent question “ If 
preventable, why not prevented ¢ ” 

Do nurses need convincing that the establish 
nent of breast-feeding should be the aim of every 
loctor and nurse ? Surely every training school 
mpresses so forcibly on its trainees the value of 
reast-milk for the infant, and to the child 
hroughout its early life, that the nurse cannot 
ut feel that the failure to establish lactation cheats 
he child of a birthright for which no amount of 
ire and devotion can compensate. And _ yet 
vr. Spence brings forward two disturbing facts. 

In the first place, he quotes from the annual 
eport of a medical officer of health “T have 
ached the stage when I question very much if 
here is any material advantage in keeping an 
fant on the breast. Further, I believe that fewer 
ietetic troubles occur in the artificially fed babies 
ecause there is less likelihood of over-feeding and 
rregular feeding and there is greater control of the 
iet. I have not seen any evidence to suggest that 
1¢ artificially fed child is more prone to disease 

more likely to succumb to disease than his 
iturally fed brother, neither do I think that he is 
sponsible for the large number of rejects found 
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amongst recruits for the national services. Finall 
mother herself is concerned, | think 
advantage that she should feed 
the child. The whole action of feeding acts as 
drain on her resources and curtails her activities 
over a long period and certainly does not encourag 
her to increase the number of her family 

This is particularly disturbing as it is a complet 
contradiction of what most of us have been taught 
In the controversy that has followed we have not 
noticed support for this The decline of 
breast-feeding has, on the other hand, been lamented 
by many Health and nurses 
must have much information on points 
We hope they will send us their observations 

rhe second disturbing factor the suggestio1 
that breast-feeding is less common among mothers 
delivered in the maternity hospital or ward than 
Phe hospitalisa 
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among mothers delivered at home 
tion of maternity cases is increasing continuousl\ 
and therefore the question is important. Is ther 
something in institutional methods that militates 
against breast-feeding In one example which 
Dr. Spence quotes only 50 per c of the in 
patient mothers were breast-feeding their infants 
while 95 per cent. of the out-patient mothers wer 
doing so. Here, however, it was found that by 
refusing to give a bottle during the first week of 
life to the babies of in-patient mothers the figure 
was raised to 90 per cent 

Are we too quick to make use of the bottle in 
an institution, there lack of experience 
and inefficient teaching among those who actually 
take the child to the mother? Stress is laid on 
the psychological side of the problem by both 
Dr. Spence and others. Although modern know 
ledge has shown that ovarian hormones cause thi 
breasts to develop in pregnancy and a pituitary 
hormone, prolactin, causes the establishment of 
lactation after labour, the secretion of the pituitary 
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hormone is affected by two reflex influences. 
One of these is the regular emptying of the breasts 
by the suckling infant, a point well stressed in the 
teaching of midwives and nurses. The other is the 
emotional factor, and to this, perhaps, we do not 
pay sufficient attention. It is important that 
the woman should feel confident of her power to 
suckle the child and should want to-do it. Here 
the nurse plays an important part. 


Che midwife and nurse can do much to increase 
both the mother’s confidence and her desire to 
feed the baby. Here, in correspondence in the 
British Medical Journal following the publication 
of Dr. Spence’s paper on this vital question, Dr. 
Crichton Miller raises an interesting psychological 
point. He that the maternity nurse 
subconsciously not desire the mother to 
feed the child because she takes up this branch of 
work to satisfy a repressed but strong maternal 
urge. She is therefore envious of the mother and 
wants to abrogate to herself maternal functions 
ot which the chief is nutrition. Although it is more 
trouble to herself she therefore, according to Dr. 
Crichton Miller, is prejudiced in favour of bottle- 
feeding. If this is a fact it is certainly desirable 
that it should be stated, but do maternity nurses 
often say to their patients, ‘“ Heaven help baby 
when I have gone,” as a cheery jest, with un- 
conscious desire to produce a sense of inferiority ¢ 


suggests 


does 


More understandable is Dr. Spence’s contention 
that the mother may be made over-anxious by the 
ritual of breast-feeding when it is accompanied 
by test weighing and elaborate charts, and that 
over-mechanisation is responsible for many failures 
A woman doctor, who has personal experience, 
made an interesting contribution to this aspect of 
the discussion. She writes of breast-feeding het 
two children ‘in spite of the efforts of nurses who 
were wise and kind, and indeed excellent in every 
way except in their management of the nursing 
mother.’’ She remarks that the nurse tends to 
make breast-feeding a major problem, with every 
feed ‘‘a battle in which the child is constantly 
stimulated by pinches and pats.’ She was surely 
a little unfortunate in her experiences. 

There is one way in which the hospitalisation of 
the mothers may affect the problem. In_ the 
hospital ward the mother comparatively 
little of her infant and of her husband. The baby 
is brought to her at specified times for specified 
periods. Is this splitting up of the family unit 
likely to help to produce and strengthen the desire 
to feed the child ? Evidence is.given that a certain 
number of mothers are anatomically incapable of 
breast-feeding; the breast tissue being replaced 
by fibrous tissue more or less completely. This 
is, however, notcommon. The majority of mothers 
can feed their babies, and the majority of nurses 
and health visitors do all that they can to encourage 
breast feeding. Since we sometimes fail, all those 
points which may contribute to failure should be 
a matter of interest, speculation and investigation 
to the nursing profession. 
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Topical Notes 


Protection of Hospitals 
THe Ministry of Health and the Department 
of Health for Scotland have issued a_ booklet 
giving advice to the authorities in 
hospitals on the steps which they should take to 
prepare against air attack. It is suggested that 
these precautions should be proceeded with at 
once and the Government is prepared to contri 
bute towards the cost, under certain conditions 
Protection against a direct hit is not practicabk 
but some protection against blast and splinters 
can be given by sandbagging windows, 
openings and walls of insufficient thickness 
Where natural ventilation by the windows is 
essential the sand-bag wall must not be carried 
to the top of the window and the upper half of 
the window must be opened in a raid to prevent 
glass fragments being blown into the ward 
Danger from glass windows can also be mini 
mised by gumming “Cellophane” on the panes, o1 
by fixing small mesh wire netting on the insicd 
of the window. 
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Emergency Theatres 

OPERATING theatres are specially vulnerabk 
with their large windows often extending int 
the roof, and yet they house a vital service. The 
booklet suggests replacing roof glazing with con 
crete and, where the theatre is so exposed tha 
reasonable protection 1S impracticable, the pro 
vision of an alternative room which can be fitte: 
up for use in an emergency. Meanwhile, severa 
leading surgeons have expressed the view tha 
underground casualty clearing stations complet 
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with operating theatre essential, so that 
irgent operations can be carried out in safety in 
pite of continuous air raids. One surgeon may 
ive many lives and “it takes years to make a 


are 


urgeon.”’ 


An Added Anxiety 


with its attendant 
found in plenty in our modern cubicle and par- 
itioned wards, and the very glazing which has 
wen the pride of many of our new hospitals and 
iew extensions becomes a special 
inxiety. The booklet suggests that glass from 
glazed partitions dividing up the wards and 
‘lazed screens between beds should be removed 
wr, if this is impossible, “Cellophane” or plywood 
hould be used to lessen the dangers of splinter- 
ng. All nurses will sympathise with the com- 
ittee of the Hospital for Sick Children, Great 
Ormond Street, when it meets to consider this 
dvice. This new hospital, to lessen the risks of 
pread of infection, contains eight cubicle wards 
n every 20-bed unit and the two six-bedded 
vards are also glass partitioned, while large win 
lows give the little patients a maximum of light, 
sunshine and interest as they lie in bed. From 
he point of view of medicine and nursing it 
pproaches the ideal, but from the point of view 
of air attack it is peculiarly vulnerable on account 
if the very features which make it so ideal. 


GLASS dangers is to be 


source of 


Scottish Art Exhibition 


THE spring exhibitions at the Royal Academy 
lave given London and her visitors an oppor 
unity of seeing works of art from this country, 
from the Continent, from Persia and China, and 
ave been a delight to many over a period of 
everal years. This year’s exhibition, of Scottish 
irt, is again drawing a stream of visitors to Bur 
ington House. It may not sound as exciting as 
‘lemish art, Italian art, Chinese art, for the 
irtist, like the prophet, is liable to be without 
jonour in his own country, but a visit is well 
vorth while. Much of the work is portraiture, 
ind portraiture of a high quality. Raeburn’s 
work fills the large No. 3 gallery and many of 
he pictures here and elsewhere are from private 
ollections, so that this is a unique opportunity 
o see them. In addition to canvases from the 
less well-known artists of the sixteenth century 
down through Ramsay, Raeburn, Wilkie, Geddes, 
(suthrie and many another, there is a delightful 
group of water colours in the large South Room, 
ogether with exhibits of national costumes. The 
jome-spun tartan wedding gown contrasts in 
erestingly with the fine hand-embroidered silk 
ball dress, worn by the maker when she danced 
vith Prince Charlie at a Holyrood ball in 
1745. Finer still is the Ayrshire embroidery on 
babies’ christening clothes which almost makes 
one regret, by its delicate beauty, the passing of 
the old fashioned long robes. The exhibition will 
be open till March 11, admission 1s. 6d. 
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First Aid Posts 


Air Raid Precautions dealing 
with first aid and ambulance services now comes 
under the jurisdiction of Mr. Walter Elliot, 
Minister of Health, who has communicated with 
local authorities, asking them to speed up their 
plans for these services and send in a report to 
the Ministry at the end of the month. The official 
information and advice 
Each first aid 


Tue section of 


communication contains 
about the necessary requirements 
post, for instance, is to have at least one doctor 
and, if possible, one trained nurse in addition to 
the volunteer personnel trained in first aid and 
the handling of the 
principal objects of the first aid posts 1s to reduce 
congestion in the hospitals by treating as many 
of the “ walking Local 
authorities are advised to utilise existing facilities 
to the fullest extent, transforming smaller hos 
clinics and health centres into aid 
practicable, before setting up such 
buildings not for medical 
and adapting old single-decker buses 


casualties, for one of 


AS 
st 


wounded ms as possible. 


pitals, posts 
wherever 
centres in designed 
purposes, 
and motor vans for the transport of equipment 


The Modern Idea 


\ VERY wide conception of the duties of hous: 
management was presented by the different 
speakers at the Royal Sanitary Institute on 
January 10 during the lively discussion on this 
subject presided over by the Institute's president 


and personnel 
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Lord Balfour of Burleigh. The principle under- 
lying modern house management is to ensure the 
tenant’s making the best possible use of his home 
and taking an interest in the community life of 
But there are many different opinions 
as to how this end can best be attained. The 
principal speakers on this were Dr. 
Greenwood Wilson, medical officer of health for 
Cardiff, and Miss Murray, secretary and housing 
manager to the Westminster Housing Trust 
Limited. Miss Murray favoured the methods of 
the Octavia Hill system of management, in which 
the many duties connected with rent collection, 
maintenance of property and social education ot 
the tenant are combined and administered by one 
woman housing manager. Dr. Greenwood Wilson, 
on the. other hand, thought that, though this 
scheme might work well for the private landlord, 
the municipal landlord should use the municipal 
services at his disposal. He could, for instance, 
call on the municipal treasurer for rent collection, 
the surveyor, architect or builder for repairs and 
general maintenance and the sanitary inspectot! 
for disinfestation and general cleanliness. 


The Health Visitor’s Part 

THE social Dr 
thought, could be 
health visitor, who was already known and 
respected among the tenants for her work 
connection with child welfare and school hygiene 
He drew attention to the syllabus of training for thi 
Royal Sanitary Institute Health Visitor's Certifi- 
cate to show its similarity to the basis of training 
recommended for house managers. The trained 
nurse, who subsequently took her health visitor’s 
certificate, was particularly well fitted, in his 
opinion, to advise and help in the matter of social 
education. Among those who supported Dr. 
Greenwood Wilson in this opinion was Miss 
Norah March, secretary of the National Baby 
Week Council, who paid a warm tribute to the 

marvellous work’’ accomplished by health 
Visitors during recent vears in helping to reduce 
the infant mortality rate in this country. If 
they can do that in one direction,’”’ she said, 

surely their methods of training and experience 
are worth applying in another direction.” 
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occasion 


Greenwood Wilson 
undertaken by the 
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Britain’s Brains 


AIN is becoming less brainy 


!” More 
arresting 
inaugural 


‘ BRIT 
than one this 


the 


displayed 
after 
on 


newspaper 
headline on the morning 
session of the Conference Mental Health 
organised by the National Council for Mental 
Hygiene, and opened by the Duke of Kent last 
week. but, as the Duke pointed out, the question 
of a possible decline is not merely the result of 
sensational headlines in irresponsible newspapers, 
since no one is able to dis pute the experts’ opinion 
so clearly put to the meeting that afternoon by 
Dr. Lionel Penrose, director of the research de- 
partment of the Royal Eastern Counties’ Institute. 
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Because men and women of high intelligence and 
skilled occupations are having fewer and fewer 
children, and because the class with the greatest 
fertility are those whose intelligence is five or 10 


11) 


per cent. below normal, the average rate otf 
telligence is gradually declining. The present 
rate of decline, due to genetic changes, has been 
estimated at about one per cent. in 10 years. “lt 

clear,” said Dr. Penrose, “ that such a precipitat 
fall in general intelligence would soon produce 
a complete population of simpletons. The process 
cannot have been going on in this way for long 


because, if so, a century or so ago we must hav 
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a nation of geniuses.” 


The College Mass Meeting 


been 
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Curspay, January 24, is the date of the 
meeting of nurses at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
and we hope as many of our readers as « 
possibly will attend. The College 
Nursing invites non-members as well as members 
ind it is hoped to have a good discussion on the 
If you have 
that 1s) 


it vou 


do s0) 


many points of interest to nurses. 
a problem (a nursing problem, 
will be particularly welcome—especially 
' The meeting starts at 
a film display 


you 


are willing to discuss it 
8.30 p.m. and will be preceded by 
7.45. 


starting atl 


Scientific Sanctity ? 


to be regarded 


apparent decline 
Mr. Alec 


guidance department 


Is the 
important: 


head of the 
vocational of the Koyal 
Institute of Industrial Psychology, says 
although intelligence that 
tests is not, he thinks, the only 
‘If men and women capable of skilled and pro 
fessional work could be persuaded tO marry 
young and risk having large families, the 
cational outlook for the future would be very 
much improved,” Dr. Penrose says. Both he 
Mr. sterilisation an 
effective weapon for dealing with the mentallh 
defective. Mr. attrac 
tion for some people lies in the fact that 11 

‘an odour of scientific sanctity” and_ that 

affords us “in a sinister fashion, a relief fron 
our social obligations.” Before tackling an an 
bitious eugenics programme we should, he thinks, 
see what can be done by improving the lot of the 
less intelligent members of our community \ 
great number of people “ still live in hovels, are 
underfed, underclothed, taught in enormous 
classes in schools ludicrously unfitted for the 
purpose, drift into occupations in which they are 
neither satished nor satisfactory and are tossed 
about by an economic system that seems to many 
of us quite indefensible.” So says Mr. Rodger, 
and suggests that a national register would be 
of great assistance in showing up the various 
defects in our present day social and economic 
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A.R.P. at New Health Centre 


WooLwIcu, one of the most progressive boroughs 
trom the public health point of view, opened its 


} 


new health centre on January 14. It is “ the last 
word in health centres,” to quote Lord Horder, 
vho performed the opening ceremony with a golden 
The centre is planned round a central court, 
sides of two storevs and a large one-storey 
vaiting-room at the rear, with a flat roof wher 
hildren will do exercises in good weather. Under 
neath is an air raid shelter. Here are co-ordinated 


KEY 
three 


inte- and post-natal services, sunlight treatment 
nd minor ailments rooms, foot, dental and ev 
ervices, each with attendant waiting room for 


parents and the latest equipment. In the babies’ 
the scales are set in a 
health visitor can sit 
level 


veighing room, for instance, 
vell in the table so that the 
it her work and slide the weights on to the 
cales. On each floor is a staff room with electri 
ooker and cupboard for the provision of refresh 
nents The whole place is most attractive 
painted yellow and buff and elephant grey, its 
orridors warmly lighted. 


Lord Horder’s Democracy 


THE civic opening with Lord Horder as guest 
naturally drew a large crowd of interested people 


to the town hall opposite, where speeches wer 
made. Lord Horder said that whereas doctors’ 
work opened the door ol health to individuals 


t health centre opened it to thousands at once. 
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came at sight ol 


Lord Horder’s special * thrill 
the provision made at the new centre for the treat 


ment of rheumatism, for he is chairman of the 
kmpire Rheumatism Campaign Chere is an 
accumulation of knowledge about diseases and 
treatment of diseases which badly needs to bi 
translated into health services for the publi 


he went on, and it was in this way that the health 
centre made a vital link medical work 
lies along the line of municipal powers, local gover! 

ments and the rest,’ said Lord Horder, and pointe: 
out that if we asked what democracy was, her 
was the answer. Lord Horder’s speech was received 
most enthusiastically, and was followed by others 
which proved that Woolwich is foremost in trans 
lating these true democracy within its 
borough 


State 


ick as ol 


“Wanton Waste ?”’ 


Lorp NuFFIELD’s wholesale gift ot mechanica 
respirators to hospitals in Great Britain and the 


recently by Su 


I:mpire was publicly criticised 
| rederick Menzies, 

a wanton 
he said, the majority of hospitals did not 
how rhis true, for how 
could the staffs of the hospitals learn 
respirators when there were none—or so 
ivailable? Lord Nuffield himself seemed resigned 


who described the action 


waste of private benevolence,” for 
Kno 
to use respirators was 
to use the 
rew 
to the possibility of a certain amount of waste 

It seems a pity, to think of some of the res 
pirators being used as coal scuttles,”’ he said 

but it is more tragic still to think of the possi 
bility of a life being lost through the failure on 
my part to spend £25 to £30." No criticisms 
are likely to come from the hospitals concerned, 
many of which could never have hoped to possess 
this expensive apparatus but for Lord Nuffeld’s 
beneficence. Another point that the hospitals will 
appreciate is the speed with which Lord Nutheld, 
once he had conceived the idea, carried it into 
action. When advised to wait until a better model 
had been evolved before starting mass production 
of respirators, he said: “If | had waited to 
produce the perfect car | should now be bank- 
rupt; we must get on with the best available and 
i along.” 


iuprove on it as we go 
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EFORE a child reaches the age when his 
powers of discrimination are fully 
developed, it may seem to an 

untutored adult that any sort of toy will 
satisfy him. The shops are full of lovely 
toys, surely anything ‘“‘nice’’ will do? 
Christmas is not sufficiently far off for us 
to forget our bewilderment in choosing a 
toy for a small relation. Should it be some- 
thing cuddly or something amusing, or 
something to keep him quiet ? The children’s 
stockings and Christmas parcels testify more 
than anything to the different adult concep- 
tions of what a child likes or should have 
How is it then that so often a child is found, 
after Christmas, nursing some decrepit 
teddy-bear at least two years old, while the 
new toys lie disregarded ? 
Those who study children of nursery-school 
years—the two- to five-year-olds—set a 
definite valuation on each type of toy or 
play material. A most attractive and useful 
book on this subject, ‘* Play and Toys,’ 
has been published by Country Life Ltd 
(20, Tavistock Street, W.C.2 ; price 7s. 6d.) 
The author, Beatrix Tudor-Hart, is the 
principal of Fortis Green nursery school, London, and 
writes as a mother as well as a ‘* well-known nursery school 
pioneer,”’ to quote the jacket. The book is profusely illus 
trated, the pictures on these pages being a selection 
reproduced by kind permission of the publishers. 

The pictures on our left-hand page progress from the 
moment when Baby tries to grasp anything within his reach 
The next stage is exploration of the unknown, which is 
natural and should not be forbidden to a child. Then comes 
self-help, when the child’s own clothes can become his most 
intriguing playthings. Below, the three-year-old is seen 
engrossed in “‘ real work,’’ so much more appealing than 
any pretence games. 

Throughout the book the author stresses the excellent 
training properties in the odds and ends of the household- 
boxes, cotton reels, catalogues, bits of ribbon. These are 
‘toys ’’ universally beloved of children. As to real toys 
these, she says, fall into three chief categories, *‘ those which 
stimulate the imagination and invite initiative and effort, e.g., 
building blocks; those which help the child attain adult skill, 
e.g., brushes and brooms, scissors to cut with; those which 











rectly help the development of physical and 
vental abilities, e.g., gymnastic apparatus, 
onstructional toys.’’ 

The author believes in encouraging children 
© use dangerous tools, such as scissors and 
ammers, and to climb and _ balance-waik 
ven at the age of three. ‘‘A child is 

aturally cautious,’’ she says, a point too 
ften forgotten by anxious parents. Fearless- 
ess attained in early childhood remains 
hroughout life. 

In spite of the mess it makes, the small 
hild should be allowed to play with water, 

it he should also be taught how to wipe 
t up and how to keep himself dry. Another 
waluable play-material for him is sand, 
vith which he will play endless games, filling 
ots and transferring. It is a mistake to 
eave him fiddling with miniature utensils 
hat will easily twist and break. Bought 
oys for the two to five-year-olds should 
onsist of well-made ** loadable '’ and *‘ draw- 
ble’ toys, of animals, and books with 

mple pictures and not much detail. 

The pictures on our right hand page show 
he six-year-old child fulfilling the desire and 
eed for daring exploits, which should not be forbidden 
to her, the four-year-old busy with real scissors in place of 
the blunted ones she was given when smaller, the five-year- 
oid fascinated with real cooking, and, below, with painting. 
This last picture bears out the author's theory that the older 
hild should paint free-hand, and not merely fill in outlined 
oictures, a game which soon palls. 

A valuable chapter is devoted to ‘‘ What a Nursery School 
Provides,’’ which pleads well for the place of the nursery 
school in the development of the child. A mother, the 
iuthor reminds her readers, has to ‘* mind *’ the child while 
he does her housework or cooking, A nursery-school 
teacher, on the other hand, has premises planned speci- 
illy for the use of children, and her sole job is to attend 
to the children. 

At the end of the book is an appendix which lists the toys, 
naterials, books and equipment suitable for each age. 

Every school nurse or school matron at a preparatory 
school will enjoy reading this book, in which charm, 
»bservation, and sound commonsense have gone to the 
naking of an excellent guide to the sense-training of children 
hrough toys. J.H.C. 
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The Problem of the Deaf Child.—I 


fy AUSTIN FURNISS, L.R.C.P., 


Mcer, 


HE 
of medical 
attention it 

ot the ear which produc 
studied by the doctors and, post 
pathologists ; 
left to teachers and philanthropists. | 
paratively recently, the deaf child has 
lected during the period of language formation 
from the age of one to six years. Yet, hand 
capped as he is by ‘the lack of one of the senses, 
his education should begin ; 
[t is far more reasonable not to send a 
child to school until he is 10 years of 


deat child to the interest 
has 


really deserves. 


claim of the 
men never received the 
lhe diseases 
deafness have been 
mortem, by the 
but the lives of the deaf have been 
Con 


ntil 


been neg 


as early is possible 
hearing 
than 
child 


age, 
pay no educational attention to a deaf 
he is six or ld 


to 
I] seven vears old 


Deatness is Easily Overlooked 


During the first vear of life, unless deaf child 
ren already exist in the family, the fact 
ness may easily be overlooked. The mother may 
think that the child hears because he turns round 
iti < i i < Le t i ' 
when arti le 


of deaf 


a door is slammed or when a heavy 
falls on the floor; but such 
heard, by a totally deaf child 
should consist of sounds produced behind the 
back of the child, the intelligent observer watch 


expression. 


noises are felt, not 


Tests for deafness 
ng his face for any change in 
Tests of Hearing 


deafness has come on later 1n life its 
and the 


nearing are, as a rule, eas\ 


exist- 


remaining 


measurement of the 
If hearing has not 
been lost before the age of six o1 
speech is retained. Many 
Kerr Love wrote in one of his papers about th 
using the term “voice” in 
sense to include the whisper. He formulated 
following rule which he called the 
rule”: “If a child not heat 
speech with at least one ear at 


Cl od 
seven Vears, 
vears ago Dr. James 
voice test,” its large 
I 

foot 


WW hispere d 


six 
does 
a distance of six 
feet he cannot be educated profitably in the large 
classes which exist in the vy school.’ 
It should be mentioned here that the present-day 
classes are not nearly so large as they were in 
time. Benzold, of Munich, used 
speech as the"best test of hearing in children. He 
found a forced whisper audible at eight metres 
in sO per cent. of ears tested, 
hat the child 
at two metres had sufficient hearing for ordinary 
school. This corresponds to hearing the speaking 
voice at half a metre, which, for a child who is 
expected to keep up with ordinary school work, 
very short distance. 


elementary 


his whispered 


and he ( onsidered 
whispet 


f< rece? | 


who heard a 


seems a 
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West 


DS ; D P H . sentor assistant scho )/ i 


Ham 

The torced whisper seems to be used 
frequently in hearing tests than the low 
When the whisper is used, unconnected numbe1 
should be employed, such as “2, 9"; “1, 5°; an 
The child’s face should be 
in front of while th 
right angles to his head 
he may lip-read and the test will be of no valu 
Che whisper should be spoken towards the ene 


Vorce 


so oon directed la 
} doctor stand 


( ther V1 


him, 
in a line at 


of an expiration in order to produce unifori 
qual he be 


test words are numbers below a hundred. Sibila 


intensitv of ulterance 


itv and 


sounds Ar¢ fairly hear ¢.2 HH: 


like 23 appeal . 


easily 


number ore dithcult 


Gsradenigo determined tandarad he 


rine 
ny 


tance with a forced 
follows ad, 26 metres: 


25 metres; u, 11 


The Healthy Child 


The hearing 
about 


th childrer 


lor 


ince lool ne il 
a tg, 27 


dist 
appears lo be con 
testing this reduced. Benzol 


metres and Cheatle 18 


venience 1n 
ic ording 
Board 


noted 


took eight 
to the 
Education in the 
difficulty ol 


treet, 
lhe 


(1908) 


S1Z¢ ot the roon available 


early days 
1] 1 ] ‘ 
schoot testing and s ited that 


i proceeding can hardly bye 


necessa’ry 
however, they stat d 


suit ible 


vears later, 
that a 
applied lo every child inspected, 

20 feet for each eat 


heat ng test should be 
ind the 


sf pat itel 


the view 


rorcet 


The Use of the Audiometer 


] 


Coes 


Testing not require med 


nor scientific training beyond any teacher s 


and which 
fl 


gives experience and knowledge 
lhe forced whisper 
rest, i properly applied, would detect all cases 
of so-called “ partially deaf” children, i.¢., child 
ren who, though not deaf and dumb, are too deat 
to be taught in a class of hearing children in the 
elementary Pesting with the audiomete: 
(described in detail in The Nursing 
January 22, 1938) enables children with unilatera 


detec teqd 


influence the teacher’s worl 


school. 
Times Oo! 
or minor degrees of deafness to be 
This 1s , valuable, for 
undetected until the damage is so great that treat 
little eftect It is | 
deafness in its early stage through the use of the 
and by suitable treatment of th 
cause, that it will be possible to lessen consider 
ably the incidence of adult deafness. 
Classification of the deaf for educational pur 


ver\ much deafness voe 


ment has hoped, by detecting 


audiometer 


poses is necessary, and the following terms are 
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ed: deaf, semi-deaf, semi-mute and hard of 
aring. By the term “deaf” 
y deaf-mutes, who are so deaf that they do not 
quire speech like other children through the 
iitory nerve. Their thought 
tlerent from t 


we mean the ordin- 


are 
They 


pre CESSES 


hose 


of hearing children. 
nnot think in words which they remember to 
ve heard. Some of them have vowel hearing, 
few consonant hearing, and these approach the 
mi-deaf. What little hearing they have is valu 
notwithstanding, for if they taught to 
vwak such hearing enables them to pitch the 


correctly : 


are 


He 


and gives their speech a more 


reeable tone. 
A Serious Defect 


he problems of deafness ire deeper ind 
re complex, if not more important than those 
blindness. Deafness i much 
rtune, for it means the loss of the most vital 
mulus,” the judgment of Helen Keller, 


ose genius has triumphed over both defects. 


Worse Mis 


>» a 
1s 


ngenital deafness is serious mentally. The part 
the 
Id’s mentality has impressed many observers, 

the times of Aristotle and Hippocrates, who 
ssed deaf-mutes with imbeciles, to Kant, who 
uught the deaf-mute could never attain to more 
an analogy to reason, and Schopenhauer, 
0 assigned a deaf-mute reason as a potentiality 
than actuality. 


iring takes in development of a young 


il) 


het an 


The Value of Speech 
is often asked regarding the true deaf-mute 
iether the speech results attained are worth all 
trouble The speech of the deaf 
ile 1S admittedly imperfect and sometimes un 
Generally the hearer must 
ustomed to the particular speaker before he 
understand him. But, if speech can be estab 
hed as the ordinary means of communication 
ween a and his parents his 
thers and sisters, between a deaf man and his 
ployers, or between a deaf man and his inti 
te friends, that boy man can 
a small to a big world. He can be trans 
rred from a limited to a great society, and he 
n call into operation a part of his brain which 
lerwise must remain unused. [urthermore, in 
s larger world, he is less likely to marry a 
if person and less likely to have deaf children. 
ereditary deafness appears to be a Mendelian 
and probably 10,000 people in the 
untry, not themselves deaf, may yet be able to 
imsmit it. _ 
by the semi-deaf, we mean children who have 
iring not only for vowels and consonants but 
r some words. Words spoken into the ear can 
distinguished. Thus the children think in 
ords they have heard, and much they are taught 
n be given them through the auditory nerve. 
ley are auditive in their thought processes, or, 
least, they may made Speech 


involved. 


tsant. become 


deaf be \ or 


or be raised 


i 


essive, 


be so. is 
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more easily learnt, the articulation is beter and 
their voices pleasantet than those of other deat 
children. Semi-deaf children have usually 
their hearing acquired during 
childhood, and often present residua of old sup 
puration in the ears; 
of hearing, that ts, may ot a 
certain number of vibrations, but lf 
the islets happen to fall within the range of tones 
over which speech extends, it is useful for edu 
cational \s these islets respond 
ordinary the speaking 
will Sir R. P 
has shown that vowels are made up of two tones, 
lhe partially 


lost 


from diseases 


sometimes they have islets 


they hear notes 


not others 


training the 


voice, careful testing by 


voice elicit what 1s possible ivel 


and he reproduces them artificially 
deaf, heat 


however, may only one of these tones 


Educational Problems 


children are those whose hearing 


ni-mute 


has gone after they have begun to s veak, Chey 
~ n 4 


heat and their speech, being 


apt 
forgotten unless special educational 


usually nothing, 


recollected speech, 1s to deteriorate or ma\ 
be entirely 


means are taken to preserve and develop it. S 


OTIC 
cases are due to residua of suppurative processes 
but Others 
are due to meningitis and nervous troubles, 
Children hard 
only hear the forced whisper ata 


in these no useful hearing remaims 


who are of hearing, 1.e., who 


metre, may, i! 


highly intelligent, progress 1n the front row of an 


ordinary class. If they do not progress, or if they 
have merely average or even subnormal mentality, 
they should have special instruction in lip-reading 
and, if treat 


hard 


hnecessa&ry, 
ol 
improve lo 
Children 
as numerous 


continued observation, 
ment 


some 


members of a hearing class 


will 


Wor k 


as 
oft 
ordinary 
are about 
lhey 
much detailed study 


The Provision of Special Schools 


The be 
Britain 


back to 
group 
as the deat 
oup, 


these 


pass 


school in this 


a dozen times 


vl worn 


are a very heterogeneous gy 


educated n 
ithered round 
big-hearted, philanthropi who had 
training as teachers. In England the Education 
Act of 1870 only considered the normal child 
children, however, were obvi 


deat children 1 


those 


first 


were who 


were 2 


men, no 


Certain classes ot 
ously unfit for the ordinary school, and the first 
special legislation to meet their needs was _ the 
education (Blind and Deaf) Act of 1893. This 
has been replaced by sections of the Education Act 
1921. It is the statutory duty of an authority 
under section 52(1) of this Act of 1921 to pro 
vide for the education of deaf children, and the 


of 


same section states that deafness is not to be re 
garded as a valid excuse for non-attendance except 
for those under the age of seven. We now have 
statutory requirements for education authorities 
to educate deaf children from the age of three. 

Deaf schools may be residential or day schools. 
Residential deaf schools are sometimes reserved 
for the class of cases with combined defects, i.e., 
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those who are blind or partially sighted, or who 
are mentally defective as well blind. Chere 
are also residential schools for the purely deat. 
Small classes limited to ten pupils are necessary 
for the deaf and for the partially deaf; for the 
hard of hearing, fifteen children 
allowed. 

In a well-populated district 
is good, the best system for the education of 
the deat is the day Children must be 
medically certified for admission, and under the 
regulations there has to be provision for thei 
examination by a medical practitioner possessing 
special experience of tl The children 


as 


to a class are 


where transport 


school. 


heir defects. 
are submitted to a vearly examination by such a 
specialist. Apart from the special examination 
of the ear, nose and throat, the children ilso 
to a full routine examination 

year by an assistant school medical officer. 
admission to the school a medical inspection is 
made. There must be careful 
ditions of the ears, nose, throat and naso-pharynx. 
The history of the case may affect the prognosis, 
and both family and personal history should be 
The degree of hearing is important. 
Is there any response to hearing?’ Can the child 
hear vowels—or words’ The teachers will prob- 
ably be able to determine the exact extent of 
hearing in the first two or three weeks better than 
this could be done at the child’s first examination. 


are <« 
once a 
(on 


subjected 


a record of con 


recor¢ lec l. 
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Vision ts of greal importance, therefore refra 
tion should be carefully estimated. The field « 
of deaf-mutes extensive tha 
They are more attentive, and their visu 
sharper. Although myopia 


must conser\ 


Vision is more 
normal. 
acuity, 


uncommon, 


Loo, 1s 


vision be by avon 
ance of considerable close work 


A deat child’s education should begin as sot 


as he is known to be deaf. The mother must 

taught to make her child look to her mouth f 
the movements which represent speech. Che chil 
will easily do this. Indeed it is doubtful if 

little hearing child could be taught to speak if | 
the mouth of Che lip ar 
for e word and syllab 


never saw a speaker 
mouth movements ’ 
are just as characteristic as the sound represen 
ing the word or syllable, but, unfortunately, mat 
are hidden the mout 


Che great hope for the deat 


very 


of the movements within 
and cannot be seen. 
mute is early education. The period when gestur 
is being replaced as a means of communicatio 
by speech, that is the second year, ts the psych 
logical time for education of the deaf-mut 

18 months old till the 
s endeavouring to get int 
of th 


and 


lip-reading. Irom age « 
three years the child 1 
touch with human society, neglect 
formative period can never be wholly made u 
in subsequent education. 


(Ty h 


continued) 


Medical Notes 


Infra-Red Rays for Inflammation 


[he advantage of the infra-red lamp over 
fomentations and electrically heated pads is that 

proportion of the incident radiation penetrates 
tissues to the depth of a centimetre or . 
and hence a greater amount of heat can be 
applied without overheating the skin, and a 
measure of direct heat reaches the superficial 
structures. Infra-red lamps are simple to use, 
and it is easier to instruct a patient in the use 
of such a lamp than in the efficient application 
of a fomentation. Inexpensive models are satis 
factory provided care is taken that a misshapen 
reflector does not bring the rays to a focus on 
the skin and form a hot liable to cause 
a burn. A much greater quantity of heat can be 
applied with a lamp than with fomentations, and 
whilst this an obvious advantage in many 
circumstances, it must remembered that 
prolonged application may be detrimental. Dosage 
should be regulated by using the lamp at a fixed 
distance and varying the time of the exposure. 
The working distance depends upon the strength 
of the lamp and can be determined by finding 
at what distance from the skin a just visible heat 
erythema is produced after five minutes’ ex- 
posure, the lamp having been switched on some 
ten minutes before the test to ensure that it has 


ne 


Si) 


SO spot 


Is 


be too 


strength. Conn errors at 


sO that a pronounce 


full 
using the lamp too near, 
heat erythema 
posure. Over-dosage is generally indicated by 

increase of pain within one ort hours 0 
treatment. Acute inflammatory conditions requit 
exposures at frequent intervals. Chron: 
arthritis and myositis will tolerate longer es 


b 


dey el yped 


1s produced, ind Loo long ex 
two 


short 


posures and the frequency of 
reduced.—* Lancet.” 


exposure Cz 


Thyroidectomy for Cardiac Pain 

Dr. 
thyroidectomy for the relief of cardiac pain o 
the organic type at St. Bartholomew’s Hospita 


Bourne reports in the Lancet 12 cases « 


12 bein; 
which 3l¢ 
were 
suffering from pain on effort so acute that 
incapacitated fotal thyroidectomy w 
undertaken with subsequent administration of th 
minimum dose of thyroxin to prevent myxor 


were carefully selected, only 
considered suitable out of 
patients were being followed up. 


Cases 
a clinic in 


ases 


them. 


dema. The giving of too much thyroid extra 
was found to bring about a return of the pai 
Cases were definitely improved. There were tw 
deaths, one three weeks after operation due t 
degeneration of the myocardium and the othe 
due to coronary six afte 


operation. 


thrombosis weeks 
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/- 1900 ¢ 
a thirteen-fold increase m 
rpenditure i hublic 
‘vices in Great Britain 
-y document announced 
end of 1938 that against 
110,000 expended in 1900, 
145.000 had heen expended 
36, and estimates for 1937 
n higher 
hictures show something 
results as far as school 
picerhne d The 
‘om «equiva 
me school in 
iod of 40 
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Book Reviews 


LTH IN MIDI 
WD (fe / 
W.C.1 ; pri 


rHE HEA 


lHIs is a book which may 
all those who are vetting < 
women at the menopaus¢ 
endocrine glands to the | 
aim is t the period of middle age 
entific n simple language How , woman 
describes ‘r her life and her diet forms the subje 


h occur very well written chapter A ve 


vitamins too, of the menopause the 
diets are Browning calls it What happe 
ractical chapte! period is also dealt with in 


| of the matter Dr. Browning refers to 


wority of books pressure which is often encou d at the menopa 


or mothers and As she says, however, this fe ) t high arterial pre 
although Mrs tends to diminish after the climacteri It may ve 
dangers that to no symptoms, but it may cause headaches, nois 
nfants [he book the ears and other phenome na ind relaxat 
in introduction will do much to keep this tendency to high blood pr 
stvle is clear in check Che writer recommends one fasting rest day 
) fron week, bu 1e greatest curative remedy of all is relaxat 


out more ettect 


doctor ordered 
Nowadays, she 
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The Engineer’s Contribution to the 
Public Health Services 


Extracts from a paper by C. L. HOWARD HUMPHREYS, T.D.. M_Inst.C.] W.1.Mech.1 
M.Inst.W.E., M.Cons.E., given at the Public Health Services Congress, November. 1938 


resent political tendencies, that the engineer had been appointed, and were charged with t! 


is contributing more towards public destruc duty of providing sewers and drains in the 
tion than towards public health. But the former respective districts and of maintaining them 
contribution is at least an unwilling one and, on proper working orde1 Five such bodies wei 
the other side, history shows how mankind owes in existence in London in the eighteen hundr 
many of its present amenities of life, andfreedom and forties, and each was in charge of a separat 
from diseases which once beset it, to those whohave _ portion of the metropolis. The sewers which ha 


if might well be argued, with an eye upon Under these enactments commissioners of sew: 
I 


planned and executed great sanitary works since been constructed were so bad as to be virtual 
the public conscience became really aroused to the useless and the Thames was a dumping ground { 
need for them crude sewage. No attempt had been made t 
The public health activities of the engineer may conform the works of the several districts to o1 
perhaps be grouped under the general heads of plan. Large sewers discharged into smaller on 
planning of towns, transport, water supply, some were higher than the cesspools they had 
sewerage, public lighting and certain minor. drain, and others were constructed with back fall 
~ tivities. All these bear directly upon the mode In 1847 the Westminster Court of Sewers we 
of life, and, in consequence, the health of the stigmatized by their chief surveyor as_ being 
people. body “ totally incompetent to manage the grea 
London’s Example and important works committed to their car 
: ‘ Lambeth, Bermondsey and Rotherhithe we 
No more typical example of the inception, ...med with foul open ditches. Most houses ha 
development and progress of a great scheme of cesspools under them, and some of these wet 
public health improvement can be found than in so large as to be termed “ cess-lakes.” The la 
the case of London itself, and the example of was so jealous of the rights of private propert 
London has spread outwards to other great cites, that, no matter how great the nuisance might b 
and even to relatively remote rural districts. Ji. cesspools could not be interfered with fro: 
It has also spread to our st we gevermang dominions outside. Landlords could not be compelled 
and a our colonies, in WEEE COUNTERS SHON r , connect house drains to sewers and, so long as the 
steadily increasing application of public health (hi ained their siaiie Wats dietaheih tm Soe Gin oars 
knowledge. piers face the dangers of bad sanitation 
As a nation we are apt not to move until we ar 
pushed, and we frequently have to be pushed 
many times before we are effectively goaded into A “Foul, Foetid Ditch ~ 
activity. An example of this trait was afforded 
by the cholera epidemic of 1832, when there wer Che situation with regard to water supply w 
10,000 cases and nearly 5,000 deaths in the metro equally bad Early in the seventeenth centu 
politan area, which then had a population ol the New River ¢ ompan\ had been formed for tl] 
1,500,000. Public opinion was so stirred by the supply of water to London. As the vears went o 
dread of the disease that vigorous sanitary refor1 Parliament, without making sufficient or inde« 
was planned The good resolutions gradually any provision for the security, purity or adequa: 
faded the moment the wave of diseas¢ passed by, of the supply, made over to sundry private Col 
but there were a few enlightened people who _ panies the rights of supplying water to the citize1 
refused to forget and, in 1840, a Select Committes of London. In 1850, it was computed that 80,00' 
houses, or 640,000 persons, were totally unsuppli 


t 


Was appointed to inquire as to the health, not only 
of London, but of the large towns throughout the with water [The water companies general 
abstracted the water from the Thames and dist! 


Usel oe buted it, often intermittently, unpurified in t! 
SELESS OCWETS form of dilute sewagt An even worse form 


country 


1 


urid details of the living conditions of the vast) supply was numerous shallow wells re Wat 
Lurid details of the | nditions of the vast ply w numerot hal Is, the w 
masses of the population of London were made from which was composed of an infusion of corps¢ 


publi but nothing effective was done, by wavy of street washings and sewagt In Jacob’s Islan 


local government, for many vears. Such sewerage Sermondsey, a foul, foetid ditch with its bant 
system as then existed was based upon a statute coated with a compound of mud and filth, and wit 
dating from the reign of Henry VIII, asamended — offal and carrion,” supplied water for all purpos 


by another in the reign of William and Mary. culinary ones not excepted 


/4 
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Experience tells! 
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OVALTINE © 


’ will give you 


OWEVER tired you feel, a cup of ‘ Ovalting 
is so much more than a delicious 
quickly 


new energy and build up your strength again more quickly 
‘ Ovaltine ’ 
beverage, 


than anything else. 
It is a completely nourishing food 

issimilated, supremely restorative and sustaining. 
Thev know that 


lrink. 
[hat’s why so many nurses rely on ‘ Ovaltine.’ 
‘Ovaltine’ will keep them fit and help them to 
They know, too, that a bedtime cup 
FREE LECTURES 
AND FILMS 


gular daily 

withstand infection. 

it ‘Ovaltine’ is the surest way of bringing deep, health-givins 
Di pri tor 


or p every 
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i/ } 


night. 
is unequalled for building uj 


Because of its outstanding 


lor the patients, too, ‘ Ovaltine 
trength and vitality after illness. 
ierit, ‘ Ovaltine ’ is a regular article of diet in leading hospitals 
ind sanatoria. It is the food beverage most widely recommended 
D\ doc tors everywhere. 
is a complet 7 Writ 
turey 


‘ Ovaltine ’ tonic 
It supplies all the essential vitamins and mineral det to “ Le 


Wander Lid., 184 


Gate, 


and _ pertect 
’ S.W.7 


Kemember that 
tood beverage. 
alts, and every nutritive element needed to promote perfect 
ealth of body, brain and nerves 
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As regards roads and buildings, the principles of 
free circulation of air in the streets and around 
dwellings and the sound and sanitary construction 
of houses had been disregarded, and the great 
metropolis had grown in a haphazard mannet 
The poorer people were crowded together out of 
sight of the main thoroughfares. Parliament had, 
however, taken some slight interest in roads. Th 
Metropolitan Paving Act of 1817 and Acts of 
1828 and 1844 provided legislation for improve- 
ments in highways, and were prompted by the 
desire to achieve better communication and to 
safeguard house property from destruction by fire. 
In spite of this legislation, means were found 
whereby great blocks of ground became covered 
with houses, many of a mean and insanitary type. 
Dr. Southward Smith, in his evidence before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons in 
1840, said, “ At present no more regard is paid in 
the construction of houses to the health of the 
inhabitants than is paid to the health of pigs in 
making sties for them. In point of fact there is 
not so much attention paid to it.”’ 


The Tax on Windows 




























The operation of the notorious Window Tax 
\ct (38 George III. Cap 40) resulted in houses 
being built with passages, closets, cellars and 





was at last abolishe 
s endured | afte 


1Ong 


The tax 


consequen 


roofs unventilated 
in 1851, but its 
















wards. There was no legal punishment for th 
perpetration of. insanitary offences \ hous 
owner served with an order to abate a nuisance 
could re-perpetrate the nuisance with impunity 

surial grounds had long since been filled to 





continually being dug in 


PTaves wert 





apacity, 










human debris, and in one generation it was 
estimated that one million dead were buried u 
203 acres The interment of indifferently sealed 





bodies in church vaults was common practice and 
Slaughter 
by anyone 


almost nor 





house + 





the results need no description 
until 1851, be started anywhere 


baths 





ould 
and 
Xistent 

In 1846, Par 


ilth matters and thi 


ind wWash-houses were 






lament displayed a little energy in 


Nuisance 
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Removal and 











Diseases Prevention Act (9 and 10 Vic. Cap. 96 
s passed. This made provision for combatin 
chronically insanitary condition of the peop! 
nd for preventing the invasion of the country | 
( ptional tal epidemic disea 
it the results were quite ineffective 





Dickens at Health Meeting 







In 1848, *%a Public Health Act was passed 
rhis Act did not apply to the metropolis or to the 
City of London, and the great vested interest 
in the main centre of dirt and disease evaded this 
eneficial legislation. Cholera was creeping to 
vards England from the east. Isolated cases had 





In 1849 the epidemi 
30 000 
the epl 


London in 1848 
In 1848-49 there 
14.600 deaths 
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1832-33), and diarrhoea caused man 
further deaths. The health of London was year! 
becoming worse but, fortunately, public interes! 
was being awakened, and in 1850 a public meet 
ing, presided over by the Bishop of London, wa 
held at which Charles Dickens spoke. 4H 
explained that the object of the resolution he wa 
proposing was to bring the me tropolis within tl 
the Public Health Act 
monstrously excluded from its opera 
stunted, ugly and ful 


demic of 


provisions ol mos 
absurdly and 
tion... Infancy was mad 
of pain; maturity made old; and old age imbecilk 

As a result of the meeting a deputation waited on 
Lord John Russell, the Prime Minister, but | 
pointed out the difficulty of interfering wi 
private property and held ill hopes 


early improvement 


A Thames Water Act 


1852 the Metropolis Water Act 


; 


oul sm 


In Id an if 


Vic. Cap. 84) was passed and required the 
panies, who were then taking water tro 
Thames, to move their intakes to some pla 
Feddington Lock, where neither tide no \ 
would affect it 

\ further turning point unitary h 
of London took place in 1855. The Met 
Local Management Act (18 a 19 Vie. Cap. 12 
an Act “for the better local management 


It put an end 


metropolis 


metropolis became law 

local government 
swept away three hundred local 
\ “ Nuisances Removal Act for 
19 Vic. Cap. 121 


is this was applicable to Londo 


chaos of Im tine 
governing bodi 
England Is 

Same tim i! 


the meti 


was passed at the 


then became equipped with a code of sa 
laws similar to those enjoved by the remaind 
' 


England 
Sewerage to be 


Provided 
\ entral ul 


body was constituted for deal 


wl 


Londo as 


vith matters affecting a 
[his was named The Metropolitan Board 
Works,” and it was specially charged with 


stem which sho 


luty of providing a sewerage s\ 

prevent sewage from passin; direct into 
Chames It was given DOW to make wid 
improve streets or roads in the metropolis 


make building bye-laws, to deal with drain cl 
sing, emptving, closing, and the filling up of 
and the removal Finally 
Metropolitan Building Act of laid dow: 


for the regulation 


buildings 


ot retuse 
1855 


and 


pools 


claborate cod supe! 


f all 


‘Vested Rights in Filth and Dirt ” 
These three Acts st real blo 


the roots of the insanitary condition of the 

An area of 100 miles in ext 
containing two and a half million people had t 
cleaned up of suy 
human difficulty, for, arrayed against it we 
forces of the “ vested rights in filth and dirt \ 
the result, 1858 for 


new 


struck the tu 
squay4t 


] 
POs 


an enormous task and one 


a plan was adopted in 
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‘The Vicious Circle in 


First there is marked relief from pain 
and irritation. The suppositories 
afford this alleviation not by narcotic 
or analgesic drugs but by their emol- 
lient and protective effect. 


Under this soothing influence in- 
flammation subsides ; thus congestion 
is reduced; then pressure-pain dis- 
appears and the patient obtains genu- 
ine relief from the most distressing 
symptoms. The tendency to bleeding 
diminishes as venous stasis is relieved 
and the return circulation is improved. 


Painful stools and the 
increasing fear of them 
lead to irregular bowel 
movements and conse- 
quently to constipation, 
So the vicious circle 
starts all over again in 


an aggravated form, 


By softening the fzeces the supposi- 
tories promote easy evacuation; so 
patients losing their fear are helped 
back to regular bowel action. 

In this entirely safe and rational way, 
Anusol Suppositories provide freedom 
from the distressing symptoms of 
hzemorrhoids. 


Anusol Suppositories can be safely 
used under any condition and nurses 
will find them a most effective means 
of relieving hemorrhoids at all stages 
of pregnancy. 
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Haemorrhoidal Suppositories 


Supplied in boxes of 12. 
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interception of all sewage then flowing into the 
Thames within the area of the metropolis by 
means of three main sewers on the north side 
discharging at Barking, and by two main sewers 
on the south side discharging at Crossness. During 
the decade 1861-1870, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works pressed forward with this reconstruction 
and reorganisation of the sewerage of London and 
by 1865 the task was practically complete. It 
was a great work, expeditiously carried out. 


The Death Rate Dropped 


The death rates before and after the introduction 
of sewerage in 12 large towns in Great Britain 
are given by H. Adams 26.0 per 1,000 
before and 17.0 afterwards. 

Improvements in the water supply systems were 
also being effected, but more slowly than was 
the case with the sewerage. An adequate descrip 
tion of the Board’s vast activities would occupy a 
volume and cannot even be attempted in a short 
paper. Suffice it to say that the Board at present 
supplies 7? million persons each with 37 gallons 
of wholesome water per day. 


». 


as 


Public Lighting Began 


lighting (by gas) was introduced on on 
side of Pall Mall in 1807, and in 1810 the 
Light and Coke Company received a charter and 
developed gas lighting in Westminster \t the 
beginning of the 20th century the Metropolitan 
Board of Works began experiments with elect 
light, and under the Electricity Supply Act 
1926, the London and Home Counties 
Eijectrical Authority was formed 
responsible for the supply over an area stretching 
from Guildford t and from Hertford 
Che the new 
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for the engineer. What has been done in Londo: 
has also been, or is being done, in other countri 
and in the rest of the Empire, and in spite of pos 
War depressions considerable progress has beer 
made. A vast amount of work remains, 
to be done but, once the blessings of good sanitatioi 
have been realised, a to extend ther 
generally grows rapidly. 


of course 


desire 


Demands on the Engineer 


Such expansion perpetually increases the di 
mands upon the technical skill and experience o! 
the engineer, and to meet these demands th 
leading engineering institutions, of which th 
Institution of Civil Engineers (founded in 1818 
is the senior, have steadily raised the standard o! 


knowledge required of the young engineer 
Another influence upon the activities of 
engineer who deals with public health is his 
tacts with the Ministry of Health. The scientifi 
knowledge which is accumulated by the Ministr 
is most readily available to engineers and to th 
public, and successive Ministers, through thei 
technical staff, rightly insist upon a steadil 
improving standard of engineering performance 


con 


In this country, in conjunction with the medi 
profession, the public health engineer has eliminat 
ed most of the epidemic diseas« In more bach 
ward |; he steadily doing s« And, a 
knowledge grows and experienc gained, so 
will his services more readil 
recognition, and the engineer wi 
ss compelled to rely, as he so oftet 


of duty w 
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1s 
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come le 
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Correspondence 


Address : The Editor, ‘‘ The Nursing Times,’’ c.o. Macmillan & Co. Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2 
We are not necessarily in agreement with the opinions expressed by our correspondents. 


J ino S oa >17 : and an out-patient department The best and m 
Nothing Short of a Revolution finely illustrated mained manual of nursing that I h: 

I read with interest the letter from Reginaid Pridmore read was given to me by Seftor Usandizaga, the direct 
in the issue of January 7 expressing the hope that the of the nurses’ training school. The wards are in chat 
New Year would see reforms in the nursing profession of Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, who have taken 
We in the profession hope that the answer to the Editor's diploma As to the feeding of the patients, we |! 
comment, “Can we not consider the work of the Inter something to learn in this country from all the 
Departmental Committee of Enquiry into Nursing Services Spanish hospitals that I have visited Food is 
a sign that is already visible ? is Yes Until we see hot, non-greasv, and includes fruit 
the report from the Committee we cannot predict what 
reforms will be advocated But we must bear in mind In the Bilbao hospital, which I visited under griev: 
that the setting up of a committee of enquiry was a conditions of siege in 1937, there were also trained nur 
measure that had to be taken because of the very grave Working under the auspices of the Sisters of Charit 
and dangerous shortage of recruits to our profession ( Doe anyone really believe that the Basques 
and I think we must prepare ourselves for nothing short irreligious ? ) \t that time of stress, the great hospit 
of a revolution in the present system of nursing was straining to cope with 1,500 beds, to accommod 
administration the constant flow of sick and wounded Chey perfor 

The sick must be nursed, just as children must be wonders, with shortage of drugs, dressings and anaestheti 
taught; yet we do not find committees of enquiry into [here were six surgical blocks and eight theatres | 
the shortage of teachers—n¢ for that matter, into the Basques are elficient organisers There were 40 Kk 
shortage of doctors, typist r shop assistant Why Cross hospitals in Bilbao alone and dressing station 
Because these girls have the independence and liberty the way to the front I could also tell of the fine tube 
they love. In my opinion nothing can justify the restrict culosis sanatorium on the south west coast, and of 
tions and unwarranted supervision that are the lot of Madrid Puéricultuy Institute (Child Welfare but 
the girl who wishes to nurse the sick. One other service have said enough to vindicate Spain's fine effort in rece 
has the same difficulty in recruitment—the domesti years to place itself in the front line of hospital administ1 
service [The same supervision and lack of freedom tion and efficiency Spain can boast some world fam 
prevail here with exactly the same results doctors and surgeons, and Spanish girls, in my 

I would venture to suggest, therefore, that, unless the experience, have a natural bent for nursing 
Inter-Departmental Committee of Enquiry into the \. H. Moor 
Nursing Services proposes in its report that the hospital 
authorities allow their staffs the same liberty that is 
enjoyed by other professions, we shall still be faced Cr l/ H. ~~ e-. l M J 
ty the serious shortage of nurses Whatever we older rumpsa ospita b) anchester 
members may feel about the old traditions, the modern 
young person loes not wis! to be hampered by such 
things, and, as she is 1 led in the nursing profession 
we must modernis 


Miss M. M. Shirt, assistant is re 
February after a long period of vice at Crump 
Hospital, and it is proposed to giv er a testimol 
If any past members of the taff wish to subsct 
subscriptions should be sent to Matron, before Februar 


tiring 


PHORNTHWAITE, 
S.2.N., SA. 


Nursing in Spain: Another Opinion The Facts About “ Typhoid Mary’ 


Although very much inte ed in the article Nursing [The death of Miss Mary Mallon, widely know: 
in Spain,’’ which appez lin the January 14 issue of The [Typhoid Mary,’’ on November 11, 1938, has brou 
Nursing Tim annot, as one to whom Spain isa foster forth such a flood of misstatement in which my name 
country, accept the author’s suggestion that it has been her discoverer has been associated that I feel compelled 
left to us to achieve the staffing of hospitals there with do something to defend my reputatior Phe discove 
properly trained nurses Pyphoid Mary is rather to be regarded as an outcs 
An article appeared in te ng of July my work for the control of the epidemic of over | 
7, 1934, describing the Casa de Salud uldé 1 ases of typhoid in Ithaca, N.Y in 1903. where I |} 
Santander one of the most up to date and well run een typhoid spread from person to person and initi 
hospitals in Europe For two years before this 600 energetic measures to prevent it Just as I had b 
bedded institution came into being in 1929, through the called from private practice y the New York 
generosity of the Marquis of Valdecilla, intensive study was Department of Health to go to Ithaca and use 
devoted to modern spital construction in the United’ effort, in the name of the State, to put a stop to 
States, in England and in Scandinavia It a medical epidemic, | was later called on by the owner of a priv 
schooland a post graduate medical school and it a major estate at Oyster Bay, N.Y., to investigate and if po 
training school for n s ese are taken mainly from remove the cloud of mystery which hung over this prope 
the more culture lasses ar he manner invariably is the result of an outbre ik of typhoid which had occurt 
gentle and courteous to the \ [hey are known as in the summer of 1906. It was a difficult investi 


the enorita wardmaids n yrderlic being } tion, partly because I was not called for more than 
hii hey hav in eigh our day they have months after the outbreak and the people had _ bec 
three years’ training fter which they si ) 1e diploms eparated and the house vacated The cook (Miss Mall 
State-registered nur é é graduada l could not be found for some month ind then pro 
id being examine y professors from the University most refractory It may be of interest for me to st 
Valladolid They hav similar opportunities f that the Oyster Bay epidemic, like most of the 
specialising to those of f 1 nurses, and trained nurses outbreaks which I eventually traced to this won 
with a taste for research work are given good posts as assi had, before I entered upon the case, been carefully stu: 
ints in the hospital’s magnificent laboratories :W by other investigators and ascribed with more or 
are large, airy and beautifuly kept [here aré pti plausibility te other causes Georg 1. Soper, Pi 
ind aseptic operating unit with shadowless lamps and Honorary Fellow, Royal Sanitary 
pale green linen, psychiatric and physiotherapy pavilions to th British Medical Journal 


/ 
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The Position of the Foster-Child and the 
Birmingham Foster-Mother Service 


VW. FOSTER, S.R.N., S.C.M., Diploma in Nursing, London University, superintendent 


ster-mothers, City of Birminghan 


HI. best environment for a baby or young about her clothing, her person and her rooms, o1 
T child is a normal home life with mother, she will lose her position. The fact that she is 
father, sisters and brothers. A sense of always short of money may cause comment an 
security is very necessary to the child. This ts lead to the disclosure of her history 
given by regular habits and firm, kindly handling. : 
\ baby whose feeding IS erratic soon becomes Financial Difhculties 
irritable and difficult to feed Digestive disturb Illness or a period of une iployment make 
ances follow, the food is changed, but the payment for the child impossibk lhe mother’s 


change often only leads to further trouble and earnings are very rarely good enough for her t 


in the end the mother has a really sick baby clear herself of debt should she fall into arre 


‘ One ofte ds that these mothers fa ) Is] 
Children in Danger 7 Soon ane hat th — il to \ 


their babies because they are in debt to the foste: 
Nothing is more upsetting for a child than mother. The public assistance department car 
changes of home. The different handling and only offer admission to an institution for 
changes of surroundings and habits, however mother and child. No out-relief is given 
slight, destroy his feeling of safety. Th older more fortunate mothers are able to obtain 
child who has little sense of security becomes affiliation order against the baby’s father, the 
cross and defiant o1 frightened ind cowed. $ imount pavable depending on the nature of th 
children become “the problem children” of the — father’s employment and his other responsibiliti 
future but difficulties in obtaining this money oftei 
children are in constant occur, even atter the IC made \ mothe 
circumstances. The two largest groups ™ domestic service m given a small grat 
children of unmarried mothers, or the ards the maintenance of a first baby by the 
children of married women, and the Committee of Dr. Barnardo's Homes or som 
children ; separated couples. Some are cared other charity Many mother ’ however, Canno 
for by relations. and in a few cases the mother possibly make adequate payment to secure a goo 
is fortunate enough to obtain good rooms fot home for their babies without some further help 


Ra ; : | ‘ ani os 
herself and her child, the landlady a apes The Foster-Mother 
to “ mine the baby while the mother is at work R , 
_ h oe . Most foster-mothers are the wives ot working 
Phen tnere are the children who are boarded out ; 
= ‘ P ora P class men whose wages are insulhcient to provide 
with foster-mothers. The success of any arrange : : 
: : , oo ‘ . for the care of an extra child. These women have 
ment for the fostering of a child depends mainly MK a ; 
ge nage - different reasons for taking the children into thei 
on the relationship which exists between the 


: : ‘ homes. They may have no children of their own 
motnert ind the toster-mothner, their economiu : 


= . A they may have recently lost a baby and hope li 
conditions and the previous training of the child. 


The Problem of a Suitable Home may have an only child who needs a companion 


they may feel lonely during the mornings an 


ease their grief by caring for another child; the 


> sition t t > mot ‘rm st be ce nsidered ° ‘ 
rhe i 1 of the a u be ) afternoons once their children have grown up 
first. st illegitimate nlidren are born in pubil ‘ . ‘ : 
Ist v Hes! ow * “ite they may feel that, if they can earn a little to 

issisk ‘e institutions or in homes tor unmarriee . . : . 
tance ae SS , whee vards their own expenses by taking a child, they 
mothers maintained by voluntary societies. The 
, can remain at home instead of going out to worl 


} 


: ' 
mothe when she 1s again able t« work, must 
other, g by this arrangement) 


bal oh he | a4 (their own children benefit 
; > rT wat Tr . c . » of . me 
ake het ome. He, - : heeaen m cave . h ‘ may only want the money, « iring little fo 
r institut ‘r relatives often refuse 1 : , 
or immstitution er re otten retuse o help the children (there are a few such women stil] 


her at all, and even where she may return home 
Payments rarely exceed 10s per W ‘ek and 


the baby is refused admission. She is thus faced 


per 7 es ye a ees 
th the problem of taining work and finding Offen low as ; Thus i impossible 
Is ott 


sesttehhin iene » tow Bate Then comes the Gemand a high standard, although it 
“at difficult of paying for the baby’s care given In many Cases, the payments are expecter 
Dor ‘ to cover all the needs of the child. 


clothing, medi al attention, and the rest lest 


employment offers the best chance, but every girl IIIness of the foster-mother or her family « 


~ 


not suited for this work. Should she obtain unemployment of the foster-father may make th 
vell paid employment, she must be particular position difficult. Should the mother fail to make 


I 


”) 
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her payments, the position 


impossible. 


may 


There are three the foster 


mother when the mother ceases payment or dis 


courses open to 
appears : 
mother or her relatives if find them. 
(2) She may apply to the relieving officer for an 
order of admission to an institution. (3) She 
may continue to shoulder the very heavy burden 
of maintaining the child in spite of the fact that 
the mother may later claim her child. There is 
seldom the slightest hope of obtaining arrears of 
payment. In spite of all, this is the usual course 
aken and the child is accepted as a member of 
he family 


she can 


An Important Relationship 


lhe relationship between mother and _ fostet 
The mother’s attitude 
make all the ditference 


wther is very important 
it the regula 
o the permanency of the home for her child 


Visits may 
Should she take advantage ot a generous foster 
other and make her visits too frequent or too 
ong, trouble will follow. The early training of 
he mothers does not always prove of any help 
\gain, a very excellent foster mother may be too 
possessive and object to the mother having any 
iy m the management of her child. There are 
nstances where the mother becomes jealous of 
he foster-mother. Chere 
bout arrears in payment, 
ie child from the home. 


The Baby's Point of View 


riay be 
with 


arguments 


threats to turn 


the baby. The insecurity of his 
\dded to this there may be 
nckerings in the home caused by his presence or 
with his mother. The pleasure he 
the home usually all 

’ some unfortunate babies are used as 
he butt between parent and foster-parent. He 
iv have many homes in a very short time, going 


a] 
istivy COmMeS 


MOSTLION 1S oby ious. 


lithculties 


into smooths cares 


TINS 


iV, but 


relatives to foster-parents, back to mother, 
again to a foster-parent, into an institution, 
to the responsible relative, and so on. His 
the future A sickly child, 
who has unmanageable—often 
ing to changes of very difficult to 

ina new home. Only very kindly women 
1 overcome these difficulties. 


] 
ices nm are poor. 
one become 


home—1is 


In Birmingham a Foster-Mother Service was 
naugurated in 1935 in the hope of combating 
these difficulties. The service is only 
ossible under the provisions of the Maternity 

d Child Welfare Act, 1918, which provides 
wit: “ Any local authority within the meaning 

the Notification of Births Act, 1907, may 
ike any arrangements as may be sanctioned by 


ost of 


1 local government board for attending to the 
ealth of expectant mothers and nursing mothers 


nd of children who have not attained the age of 


83 


become 


(1) She may return the child to the 
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tive years and are not being educated in schools 
recognised by the Board of Education. Provided 
that nothing in this Act shall authorise the estab 
any local authority of 


lishment by general 


lomiciliary service by medical practitioners 

hus the scope of the service is limited to child 
he parent must then take 
Only 


irmingham 


ren under school age 
the full responsibility again 


‘ 
S « 
RB 

, 


whose 


girls 
“place of settlement” is are eligible, 
otherwise there might be 
their children 


an influx of unmarried 


mothers and 


The Mother's Part 


The mother applies to the public health depart 
ment for a 
lo pay the amount 


pay, and makes het payments to the department 


assessed 
] 


itord to 


foster-mother. She is there 


she can re isonably 
She remains responsible for the child's clothing, 
She is encouraged 


and 


this Is ll 


medical care and perambulator 


to yon the public n edical Sscrvice the hospi il 


and allowance for ac she ma\ 
further help in case ot 
condition hat 
the time the difhculty 


third month and her 


4 he me 


obtain illness or une 


ployment, on she notifies the 


occurs, She 


departing nt al 


is interviewed every position 


ent are reviewed She is encouraged 


real trouble with the 


iSSESSI) 


ind 
to report any TOStel mother 


Inspection and Registration 


, 


cr makes het 
\ satistac 


a home inspection and, if this is ; 


application 


presevibed forn tory ippli illo! 
followed by 
‘registered ” and the pro 


mothers 


suitable, the home 1s 
visions of the law with respect to foster 


the conditions ot the scheme are explained 


made weekly by the public health 


and 
Payments are 
eans of vouchers, which are 
and child welfare 


eularl 


rly 


department by n 
entres 


| he 


weekly at 


cashed at the maternity 
the 
mother must be allowed to visit 


where children attend re 


must 
Once 
time convenient to both mother and foste1 
and any difficulties are to be re] 

Public Health Departn 


ent 


The baby is sure of 
attendance and advice 
Should his mother 


ance is also given. By 


desert him, a 
the time 
school age, Many ot his troubles have found thei 


own solution 


No Need to Advertise 


ar (1) lhe standard 


steadily 


Servi 


risen 


Results of iT 
of foster-homes 


has Chere is no 


foste1 mothers 11) 


list. (2) Dithculties 


longer need to advertise for 
fact waiting 


between 


there is now a 
and 
easily settled by a third party (in this case 
the Foster-Mother Service) who understands th 
exact both. (3) The foster-mothe1 
understands her legal position before recei\ Ing the 


mother foster-mother are often 


Iron 


position of 
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child. (4) Tue mothers are better able to keep 
in touch with their children, as they no longer 
stay away through owing money to the foster- 
mother. (5) The children benefit by the improved 
standard of foster-homes and the more settled 
life. (6) The care of the child, especially in times 
of stress, has been accepted as a public respon 
sibility, and a very heavy burden has been lifted 
from the shoulders of both the mother and the 
foster-mother. (7) The has been very 
useful in the case of illness of the mothers of 
illegitimate children and has often saved the 
child’s admission to an institution. There is less 
disturbance in the general routine and the danger 
of exposure to infection in considerably reduced. 


service 
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(8) The mother, on discharge from an institution, 
has only to find work—a home for her baby is 
always available. (9) Where a child is found to 
be in the care of an unsuitable and unnotified 
foster-mother, a good home is available and so 
the transfer (10) The worket 
can feel a great deal happier when recommending 
a foster-mother to baby into her 
home. 

Che not meant to 
replace the normal relationship between mother 
and child, and the scheme applies only to cases 
where the mother and child must be separated 
undoubtedly, the 


is easier. social 
take a 
sery ice 1S 


foster-mother 


for to keep them together is, 


ideal. 


News in Brief 


Painting by Nurse Cavell 

A WATER colour painting by Nurse Cavell was presented 
to the Norwich District Nursing Association during the 
last quarter of 1938 


For London’s Sick Poor 

TuHeE Central Council for District Nursing in London has 
received a contribution of £2,500 from the bequest of the 
late Mr. James Henry Stephens for the nursing of the 
sick poor in. their own homes in and around London 


A Generous Loan 


THE Governors of the Royal Waterloo Hospital 
London, have agreed to buy 200 milligrams of radium 
at a cost of £1,000 and to loan it to the King’s Fund 
Radium Pocl. The pool’s existing stock for the use of 
all participating hospitals is only 1,200 milligrams 


“ Florence Nightingale of Kidderminster 
THE clinic recently opened in Kidderminster was built 
in memory of the late Sister Gregory, district nurse in 
the town from 1914 to 1936, and bears her name over the 
entrance. At the opening ceremony Miss Gregory was 
described as “‘ the Florence Nightingale of Kidderminster 


Below the Minimum 
A RECENT survey 
Bristol discloses the 
population of Bristol 
standard laid down by 
for a family of five 


For the Nurses’ Benefit 


PHE sum of £250 to be 


carried out by the University of 
fact that almost tenth of the 
exists on less than the minimum 
economists, i.e., 37s. 8d per week 


one 


used fcr the nurses’ benefit 
has been sent to the Bolton Royal Infirmary by a former 
patient, Mrs. Greenwood, who was taken to the infirmary 
after a motor. accident Mrs. Greenwood has already 
given £1,000 towards modernising the X-ray department 
and this, with the £250, completes the money she received 
as compensation for her injuries 


Road Deaths 


In spite of the safety measure 
casualty list for road accidents for 1938 is slightly higher 
than for 1937 December, with its abnormally bad 
weather, was responsible for the increase, but in Lan 
cashire, where the experiment of giving advice to road 
users has been in operation since April, the death roll has 
fallen from 299 to 264 and the injuries roll from 7,015 
to 4,359. 


now in operation the 


Royal Sympathy 

[HE Queen and Queen Mary have sent 
£10 and five guineas respectively to the 
and Hospital for Incurables, Streatham 


Reduced Hours : More Bedrooms 


PHE introduction of a 96-hour 
Royal Infirmary will mean 
extra bedrooms for them at 


A Royal Visit 

THE extensions to the Borough General 
Warrington, which the Duke and Duchess of Kent are 
to open in July, comprise a hospital block an 
nurses home and are said to have cost about £80,000 


donations « 
British Home 


at Doncaste! 
and 60 


fortnight 
additional nurses 
£20,000 


a cost oft 


Hospital 


new 


A New Appointment 


Miss R. C. SHACKLES who has been matron of the Roya 


United Hospitai, Bath, October last, has now wu 
view of this position, been appointed Principal Matron 
4th Southern General Hospital, Territorial Army Nursing 
»ervice 


Taxis for Night Calls 


OLDHAM considers that its midwives should be entitled 
to take a taxi when they have to go out in the middle of 
the night or early morning to answer urgent calls A 
recommendation to the town that effect- wa 
made by the maternity and welfare committer 
recently 


Photographing the Bladder 
\ RECENT 
ol an 


since 


council to 
child 


issue of the Lancet contains an illustration 
camera, which by a photo 
graphic eyepiece can take photographs of the interior of 
the bladder. The inventor, Dr. Ernst Sklarts, lecturer ir 
dermatological pathology at the Hospital for Diseases of 
the Skin, London, states that photographs in colour can 
also be taken with the appliance, which is obtainabk 
from a well known firm of instrument makers in Stockholm 


endovesical means of 


Death of Centenarian Nurse 

BELIEVED to be Britain's oldest nurse, Miss Eliza Penny 
of Cardiff, has died at the age of 100. Miss Penny wa 
trained at University College Hospital and later becam« 
matron of Rotherham and Salford Hospitals On he 
hundredth birthday in March last year she received 
among numerous messages of congratulation, a telegran 
from the King; the nurses’ University Colleg« 
Hospital sent her 100 new shillings and the probationer 
at the hospital sent her a silk bed-jacket. Even after hei 
hundredth birthday Miss Penny was well enough to tak« 
a real pleasure in motoring 


league ol! 


84 
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About 
Ourselves 


uniform at Bury Infir 
, Lancs. Each year has a 
linclive colour first year 
weary saxe blue: second 
, mauve: third year 
vear, corn-colouyr 
of similar materia 

2 on to the overall dre 


ereen 


Ceremony at Melton Mowbray 


WAR 
MEI 


ey new nurses’ home at the War Memorial Hospital 
Melton Mowbray, is opposite Warwick Lodge, 
where the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester often 
when hunting, so it seemed most appropriate that 
opening ceremony on January 14 should be performed 
the Duchess The president of the hospital, Mrs 
trell-Hubbersty, greeted Her Royal Highness on her 
val and among those who were presented were Matron, 
E. Gibson, and Mrs. Howard, the assistant matron. 
Duchess opened the door with a golden key and then 
red the building. The new home, which has been 
lt at a cost of £4,000 is most pleasantly situated, and 
been made to harmonise with the older buildings 
contains many delightful features, and the Royal 
tor was so charmed with everything she saw that she 
t for the architect, Mr. J. Litchfield, and congratulated 
Among the gifts received towards the cost of this 
extension was a cheque for £50 from Lady Beatty, 
e husband was a patient in the hospital for four 
nths last year, following a serious hunting accident 


MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 
TON MOWBRAY 


rut 


nbers of the nursing staff of Hope Hospital, Salford, 
tly gave a performance of ‘Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarts "’ for the patients’ entertainment 
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[ Photo taken by the “Daily Mirror 


Miss Musson Takes “‘ First Prize”’ 


rHE GENERAL INFIRMARY AT LEEDS 


N spite of the many avenues open to women, nursing 
I has prior claim, in the opinion of the Bishop of 
Knaresborough, the Very John Norman 
Bateman-( hampain, who was one of the guests of honour 
at the annual distribution of prizes of the General Infir 
mary at January 16 rhe other giest of 
honour was Miss E. M. Musson who gave away the prizes, 
and Mr. A. P. Nicholson, chairman of the board of manage- 
ment, who presided, congratulated her warmly on her 
New Year's honour of the D.B.E. Miss Musson handed 
prizes to the successful candidates The spec ial awards 
included the gold medal given by Lord Moynihan in 
memory of his sister, which was awarc ed to Miss Eleanor 
Harris and the silver medal (also gold medal standard 
which went to Miss Irene Slate rhe Elizabeth Fisher 
Memorial Prize was won by Miss Marjorie K. Moore 
Mr H. Collinson, Dean of the Medical School, then 
presented Miss Musson with a book token as “ first 
prize from the nursing staff at Leeds Infirmary As 
Miss Musson was to be in Leeds for a few days, it had 
been decided that the presentatjon should take this form 
instead of the usual bouquet 


Rev 


] eeds on 


List of Prize-Winners 


abov ec) 
Milnthorpe 
of nursing 


pre sented (see 
Miss J 
and practice 


(2) Miss M 


The following prizes were 
Pupil probationers’ prize (1 

(2) Miss H. Edmunds. Principles 
(junior).—(1) Miss M. Johnston Leighton, 
(3) Miss E. Dawson 1natomy and physiology (1) Miss 
A. Harper, (2) Misses M. McClelland and E, Winterbottom 
Gynaecology and obstetrics (1) Miss E. Blackburn, (2) 
Miss E. Hind Medicine (1) Miss E. Harris, (2) Miss 
I. Millington Surgery (1) Miss I. Slater, (2) Misses 
LD. Rothwell and E. Harris Principles and practice of 
nursing (sentor (1) Miss I. Slater, (2) Misses E. Harris 
and E. Rutledge {egregate marks in nursing (junior), 
anatomy, physiology, medicine and surgery (1) Miss E 
Harris, (2) Miss I. Slater, (3) Miss C. Bishop. Prizes for 
practical nursing El Fisher Memorial prize (1 
Miss M. K. Moore, (2) Miss G. Clark; The Eva Moynthan 
gold medal and prize of £5 (1938 Miss E. Harris. Silvey 
medallist (1938) Miss I. Slater. 


abeth 
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Nation’s Fund for Nurses 


Nurses’ Appeal Committee 

We received so many pathetic accounts of the distress 
suffered during the intensely cold weather experienced 
at Christmas time that we feel we must be adequately 
prepared for a similar wintry spell We should be so 
grateful for donations sent specially for coal and fuel 
so that we should have the means to respond immediately 
to these really acute appeals 

Donations for Week Ending January 13 

} 
Matron and nursing staff Kettering and 
District General Hospital 

A.W. and staff’ 
Miss G. M 
Miss E. K 

S.R.N 
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Answers to enquiries on professional matters, 
holidays and homes, free. Legal answers, 
2s. 6d. and stamped addressed envelope. 
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Coming Events 


National Eye Service Exhibition.—lormal 
of the National Eye Service Exhibition by Sir Fran 
Fremantle, M.D D.L., M.P. on Friday, January 2 
it 12 noon at the Charing Cross Underground Stat 
Booking Hall 


United Youth Missionary Exhibition.—An addre 
be given by Miss I. W. Tatham, of the Nurses’ Mission 
League, at 3p.m. on Tuesday, January ‘ \ lect 

Medicine and Missions will Leon 
Rogers K.C.S.1 F.R.S it 7 p.m the ime even! 
Both lectures will be given at the Imperial Institute Oo 
Kensington, and the Exhibition will be open daily the 
10 p.m., until Wednesday, February 


University of London, School of Slavonic and Ea 
European Studies.—A course of eight public lecture 

Modern conomic History y 
Dr. S. P. Turin on Mondays at 6 p.m 
16 \ course of eight public lecture 
of Poland 


Thirty Ye 


ope ni 


be given by ir 


from 3p.m. to 


Russian | 


The Restorat 
Study of 1887-1921 

by Professor \ Ph.D., M.A 
it 5.30 p.m ginning inuary 17 3 

yurses will be give n t W.C.2 
King’s College, W.C.2. 

irl ged for the Lent Ter 

Mr. |. W. ¢ Turner w 

tation 


Some Crime 


trated on th 
At 5 {0 pn 


S. Chette 


2 \ stamped addressed envelope 
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d permission of the De 
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Happy Journey: Evacuation of a Nursery School 


LOOM brooded over London during the week of 
the September crisis Everything seemed charged 
with depression and heavily laden as before a 


oming storm The children of Balham Nursery School, 
owever, presented harp contrast Never had they 
ppeared happier than on the morning of the evacuation 
ist Grinstead—though the staff, faced with double 
eir ordinary duti were wondering where, if anywhere 
hey would sleep that night 
On the morning of Thursday, September 29, the 
ndon County Council ambulances arrived at the school 
ul were greeted with great excitement Preparations 
ere complet © no time was lost in entraining, and 34 
nall children, with the staff who had charge of them 
pped joyfully forth, thrilled at the prospect of the drive 
the cof&mtry It wa happy journey, the children 
nging, laughing and cooing with delight at the sight of 
imals, aeroplanes and other objects they passed. They 
ul a pienic lunch on the way and on arrival all looked 
fit and happy as when they set out, though they were 
aturally rather sleepy, for it was their rest hour Phe 
lvation Army very kindly lent their hall, and = soon 
he litthe ones were fast asleep on their own bright rugs 
ead on the floor, making a picture which many of the 


idents peeped in to see The residents—among them 
veral Salvationists—were ready to help and the stafi 
yuuind their requests granted with a swiftness which in 


trying time seemed like magi 


rheir sleep over, the children washed, had their tea and 
nt out into the fields to play Afterwards they returned 
the hall where they were put to bed (mattresses and 
| clothes had by this time miraculously appeared 
ill, with one exception, slept soundly till the morn 
When morning came the children sat up laughing and 
ng with delight ind did not seem to think it at all 
trange place After their morning 
lleted with foster parents who 
They were soo 
} 


«d them 


very wel ! 
Ie than a week betore 
lhey were not 
new fmnend loaded 
oO yvuN of their visit it W 
gret that they i good-bye to East Grinstead 


unhappy incident occurred to mar the succes 
uation, and it remauy i pleasant memory to 
When a nursery school witl 

comes successfully through 

of of the value of the training 
1o0l method With a background 


From Here and There 


House Management and the Bugs a Normal Accompaniment 
> Ise . If re-infestatio t mu ! e ed 
Health Visitor $->- : 
ind ropaganda 
emain at a loss to understand why the health visitor alwavs looked 
the health visitor of to-day. should not be deemed to life Periodic 
ind proper person to carry out the social education he necessary 
e of good house management She has a very long cure the troubk 
dition of ocial education in. other spheres of the tenant a part 
licipal services, and I fail to understand why she unendurable 
kl not have been instructed to give advice on house 
iwement on housing estates where she is already tu 
known and respected for her work in connection J eo GC 
th for example, child welfare and school hygiene A Rare ritt 
Greenwood Wilson, M.D)., P.R-C.P., D.PLH peaking rhe ability to perceive | 
t} London S nal Meetu f ti Royal Sanitary disconcerting gilt f 
fitut Institute of Pul 


} 
| ( ‘ vio 


/ 


$7 
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College of Nursing Announcements 


Application forms for membership of the College of Nursing can be obtained from the Secretary, 
College of Nursing, 1a, Henrietta Place, Cavendish Square, W.1, or from any of the branch secretaries. 


; =~ $4 Elizabeth Gourlay, M.D., assistant school med 
o> > 

Education Department ee See ee 
Special Course m Public Health ee meg ‘ae 16 
entre irket Street oolwk 
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Public Health Section Addresses: Secretaries 


Northern Area 

Chester Miss A. Dobiv, Heathfield, Vicars Cross, Cheste 
Harrogate: Miss ©. Donnelly, Westholme, Wood Lane, Grassing 
n, Yorks. Hull Miss RK. Heweth, 1, Arlington Street, Hull 
Liverpool Miss k. Tushingham, 13, Salisbury Road, Cressington 
Park, Liverpool Manchester and East Lancs Miss J. R 
Cringk Road Levenshulne Mancheste 
Northumberland and Durham: Miss M. Dodd, 39, Eldon Place 
harrass Bridge, Newecastle-on-Tyne. Preston Miss L. Culver 
muse, 4, Poplar Drive, Penwortham, Nr. Preston. Scarborough 
liss D. Visher-Brown, Folkton Cottage, West Ayton, Yorkshir 
York and Ainsty: Miss H. M. Smithson, 2, West Bank Terrace 


yuh Road York 
Vidland Area 


Birmingham and Three Counties: Miss A. A. Saville, 96, Short 
leath Road, Erdington Birminghas Derby Miss | \l 
irdiner, Shiloh, Rosedale Avenue, Alvaston, Derby Leicester 
Keynes, 206, London Road, Leicester. Northampton 
Dulborough, 6, Beech Avenue Northampton Notting 

um: Miss 8S. M. Howard, Runess, Catterley Hill Road, Notting 
mi. Shrewsbury: Miss F. M. Tombs, Braeside, Kemps Eve 
enue, Shrewsbur Wolverhampton and District: Miss M. \ 
Kean, 122, Lea Road, Wolver! unpton Worcester Miss V. J 


mw, I, Queen’s Road, Evesham orcestershire 


leCiregor, i} 


Western Area 
Bath and District Miss A. Cook , ‘ 
ristol Miss Kk. M. Gould, 13 k Place, Clifton 
Jeath Miss Price ' Queen's Nurses’ Home 
outhampton : Miss | resto Market 
Southampt mn 


Buildings 


least ri 

Brighton : Miss A. (i. Mitchell, 15 

un Place, Brightor Cambridge . 

rad, Cambridge London: Miss M Dobsor 
ill, Hornsey Lane, N.. Maidstone Miss ( 
itherine’s, Brompton art Lane rinds! 
Jorfolk and Norwich Miss DD. Marsters ' 

wich. Worthing and South West Sussex 

vVke Road, Chichests 

Si otland 

Edinburgh: Miss hk. M. Maitland, 2 
lasgow M u. &.G (Queen's N 


te beath 


lreland 

elected 

] 

Representatives 

Vorthern Area 
Bolton : Miss |. Moister, 49, Bond Street, Leigh, La Middles- 
ough ss DD. M. Bind, 151, High St Marske-by-the-S« 

Wakefield and District Miss Kk. M. Taylor 

Yorkshire at Leeds Mi 
le Park, Leeds 

Vidland lrea 
Mansfield ISS \. Easton Newsts 


e, Wakefield 


W sicrn lrea 
Gloucester and Cheltenham Miss W 
ity Nurses’ Hone frrove Crescent 
outh and West Somerset: Miss J. bh. Nolb« " ‘ 
k Street, Taunton. Swindon: Miss | Pilele Mi 
indon Winchester Miss M. S&S. Smit Nightingal 
therley Road, Winchester 
astern Area 
Guildford Mies A. P. I \ndrews, Greenfield, Claremont 
enue, Woking. Reading Miss A 
ul, Caversham, Reading 
Scotland 
Aberdeen Miss M. 1] Duguid, 565, Creat Western Road 
Border Counties Miss J. McIntosh, Public Healt! 


irtiment County Offfees Duns 


“ilkstone ae Blenheim 


herdeen 


Berwickshire 


Student Nurses’ Association 
\ rally of student nurses in the Middlesbrough district 
Miss L. 1 Area Organiser, will be held in the 
ture room of the Municipal Hospital, | inthorpe, Middlesbroug! 
i p.to. on Tuesday, January 31 The Secretary of the Student 
irses’ Association will speak, and the American film Nurses 
the Making 


Montgomery, 


will be shown 


Refres 


pleasure of tl pal i _ 
iffee at Oy 1 Thursday 
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Flat foot ; tired, aching feet ; rheumatic-like foot 
and leg pains; ingrown toe-nails. Cramped toes; ° 
corns, callouses, bunions—for every foot trouble , 
there is an inexpensive remedy or treatment 
pertected by Dr. Scholl for quick relief. os 

Depots in central positions in leading towns. 
Qualified Chiropody Staff in attendance 


Dr. Scholl's Foot Comfort Service 


THE NURSES’ HOSTEL CO., LTD., 
9, Torrington Place, W.C.1 
BOARD and LODGING for Nurses engaged in Private Nursing or Visiting 
London by the Day, Meal, etc. Unfurnished Rooms to Let. 
Founder: C. J. Woop. 
Telegrams ‘‘ Bicuspid, London.” Telephone: Museum 1438 
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THE DEVONPORT NURSES’ CLUB 
82, Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 


Offers comfortable home to Nurses and Students; also accom- 
modates Visitors from all parts. By Day, Week or any Feriod, 


Terms Moderate. ’*Phone: Padd. 7625. The Misses Cox. 





settled address and experience delay to, or loss 

of their correspondence should write to the 
Manager, The Nursing Times, St. Martin’s Street, 
London, W.C.2, for particulars of THE NURSES’ 
PERMANENT ADDRESS BUREAU. 


IN cette Midwives and Masseuses who have no 





Please mention 
“THE NURSING TIMES” 


when replying to Advertisers 





| “A Godsend to Sister-Tutors and Student Nurses.”’ 


DIAGRAMS 
to illustrate Lectures on 


SURGICAL NURSING 


BY 


Arthur Edmunds, C.B., M.S., F.R.C.S., Surgeon 
and Lecturer in Surgical Nursing, King’s College 
Hospital, London. 


HE ten sheets of Diagrams are clearly printed on good 
quality paper to withstand frequent handling, and 
comprise the following : 
SHeer I. BACTERIA. Methods of Sterilisation. 
Il. CAUSES OF NON-HEALING OF WOUNDS 
(including Sepsis and Treatment of Septic 
Wounds by Carrell-Dakins Method). 
III. SEPSIS GANGRENE HAEMORR- 
HAGE. 
IV. TUMOURS. 
. FRACTURES 
VI. SURGERY OF THE HEAD AND NECK, 
VI. ABDOMINAL SURGERY GASTRIC. 
VII. ABDOMINAL SURGERY—ACUTE. 
IX. ABDOMINAL SURGERY AND RECTAL 
SURGERY. 
’ X. SURGERY OF THE URINARY TRACT. 


6d. per set of ten sheets, postage 1d. extra 
Postage abroad 3d. 


Orders, with remittance, should be sent to The 
Manager, ‘‘ The Nursing Times,’’ St. Martin's 
Street, London, W.C.2. 




















29th Annual 


+ HOSPITALS - NURSING 


IDWIFERY & PUBLIC HEALTH 


CONFERENCE & 
EXHIBITION 


Patron: H.H. Princess Marie Louise 


New Horticultural Hall, London, S.W.1 


FEBRUARY 13—17, 1939 
llam. —8p.m. DAILY 


Closing last day 6p.m. 


HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
Pursing Mirror 


and Midwives’ Journal 


CONFERENCE PROGRAMME 

comprising an average of five lectures daily on subjects below 

Monday, Feb. 13: THE HEALTH OF THE 
NURSE 

Tuesday, Feb, 14: CLINICAL METHODS 

Wednesday, Feb, 15: RHEUMATISM AND THE 
NURSE 

Thursday, Feb, 16: MIDWIFERY 

Friday, Feb. 17: MODERN METHODS IN 
NURSING PRACTICE 


FILM CONFERENCE 


ries of interesting cinematograph hin lealing with subjec 
indicated below will be shown dail 
Monday, Feb. 13, 2.15-3.15: HEALTH OF 
4.0-4,30 : THE NURSE: 
Dietetics and 
Cookery 
Tuesday, Feb. 14,4.2050: CLINICAL 
METHODS 
Wednesday, Feb. 15, 5.30-6.30 OPERATIVE 
SURGERY 
Thursday, Feb. 16, 4.30-6.0: MIDWIFERY 
Friday, Feb. 17, 5.30-6.30: SPECIALISED 
NURSING 
SPECIAL RHEUMATIC SECTION 
Comprehensive display supervised by eminent Medical 
Authorities on RHEUMATISM—problems, clinical 


classification, diagnosis and treatment. 


OTHER FEATURES INCLUDE 
MOTHERCRAFT & MIDWIFERY : ANALGESIA ; OCCUPA. 
TIONAL THERAPY ;: TECHNICAL INFORMATION BUREAU; 
BANDAGING COMPETITION; REST ROOM; ORCHESTRA 
Extensive Exhibition by well-known Firms showing latest 
apparatus, drugs, foods, medicines, etc. 


Write for free Invitation 
Ticket : Hon. Convener, 
Nursing Exhibition, Dorset 
House, Stamford Street, 
London, S.E.1. 


FREE Coach from 
Victoria Station. 
Full details on 
Invitation Ticket. 




















